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■A great de5?l of experimentation has been generated by the current 
press for developing performance-based criteria by local, state and federal 
officials. Some colleges and universities have already prepared lists of 
behaviors nece^ssary in the performance of elementary school teachers, with 
criteria to determine their success in the performance of these behaviors. 
Kany universities are still working to decide what are the necessary skills, 
knowledgo, and attitudes that a student must demonstrate, in social and 
philosophical foundations, in special education, reading, mathematics and 
science, early childhood, and in bilingual programs, to be a competent 
teacher. Some colleges far advanced in the process of development of 
performance competence criteria indicate that their faculty are able to 
evaluate only a small amount .of their students' teaching behavior in 
classrooms. V/here college programs require teaching skill development, 
in simulation or micro-teaching, prior to student teaching, it is frequently 
difficult to monitor tea:;hing behavior of the students in the classroom. 

The possibility of increasing objectivity in evaluating teaching 
behavior became possible with the work of Flanders. Gome two hundred 
systems which have been developed are listed in volumes one and tvjo of 
Mirrors for Behavior .-^ Yet, despite the plethora of systems, no one system 
has been found completely satisfactory. The instruments tend to examine 
either cognitive or affective behavior but are not comprehensive enough. to 
include many critical events that occur in the teaching process. 
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Borrovring from and building on the ideas of Flanders, Gallagher and 
Aschner, Parsons, Galloway and Bloom, Professor Dunay devised a system, 
named the Baruch Behav; > or Analysis , for quantifying and interpreting 
■ classroom teaching behavior. This instrument includes cognitive, affective 
and nonverbal components, and self -prescriptions for improvement of 
t-eaching. This paper reports a pilot study vrith this instrument, as used 
by elementary and early childhood student teachers at Bernard Baruch 
College, CUNY, in the spring and fall semesters of 1972. 

B aruch Behavior ylnalysis Instrument 

The Baruch Behavior Analysis requires the student to assess and 
prescribe improvement for his behavior as to the extent and patterns of 
teacher talk, the distr ibi:it ion of pupil talk, categories of teacher 
questions, the kinds Mr responses teachers make to students' verbalizations, 
and the quality of the^ teachers ' non-verbal behavior. The students are 
also asked to categorize their objectives according to the level of skills, 
knowledge p and attitudes they were seeking to develop, to explain how they 
obtained evidence that this had been achieved, and to determine vJhat they 
planned as a follovj-up for the lesson. 

Among additional^ f orms of self-prescription, students identify 
questions calling for recall of facts and restructure them to more complex 
or to divergent forms. In the nonverbal component, v;here students 
identify "inhibiting" teaching behavior, such as lack of eye contact, 
students indicate their understanding of behaviors vrhich would be 
"encouraging" by specifying them. 

The instrument contains six components. The extent of teacher talk 
vs. pupil talk is quantified, and distribution of pupil talk among 
participating children is ascertained. Pupil talk is not analyzed beyond 
this section. Teacher talk patterns are distributed among a series of 
categories which include instruction and managem-ent behaviors. Teacher 
questions are examined in detail as to the quantity of convergence or 
divergence. The responses student teachers make to children's questions, 
comments, or responses are coded as constricting or non-constricting. 
All coded items are quantified and analyzed by the student teacher, as the 
basis for self -prescription for improvement. Nonverbal behavior, 
distributed betvreen those that are inhibitory and encouraging is coded 
directly from a videotaped teaching sample. All other components are 
coded, quantified and analyzed from the student's transcription of his 
videotape • 

Videotapes 

Videotaped teaching samples were recorded by the College Technician, 
by arrangement with the student taacher, at the school where the student 
teaching placement is on;:^oing. Students took small groups of children out 
of the classroom to an em.pty room for taping. There were two reasons for 
this plan. Some classroom- teachers vrere disturbed by the idea of class- 
room videotaping as an intrusion that might distract the children or 
disrupt their' plauujd schedules. Furthermore, videotaping outside of the 
classroom permitted student teachers to experiment with materials and 
teaching behaviors vrhich they might not be able to use in the classroom 
under the supervision of the cooperating teacher. Videotapes usually vxere 
of ten to twelve minutes' duration. In making transcriptions from tapes, 
students vrere instructed to sample equally from the beginning, middle and 
^ id of the episodes recorded. 
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Coding 

All utterances vjere coded and X'leighted in the same manner. Students 
were required to distinguish between utterances that viere sentences, 
phrases, or one-word units, A dictionary definition v/as used to 
distinguish a sentence from a phrase, requirin.f^ "a group of words 
constituting a grainmatically complete statement clearly not part of a 
\ larger structure", v;ith a complete subject and predicate, where grammatl- 
\ cally required. Subjectless imperatives, of more than two-vrords, were 
coded as a sentence. Subordinated clauses v:ere to be coded as phrases. 

V/'eights were assigned as follows i sentences v/e':^e v;eighted by ten, 
phrases by tvro and single-x^:ord utterances by one. In' all cases summed 
weighted totals were used to derive percentages for each category in each 
component. 

Pilot Samples 

Student teaching occurs in the tvio semesters of the senior year at 
Bernard li. Baruch College in current programs in elementary and early child- 
hood .education. Intact, available classes involved in tv;o samples included 
33 students in the Spring and J8 in the Fall 1972 semesters. Of students 
in the Spring group, nine who were first-semester student teachers, v^ere 
included in the Fall sample as second-sem.est er students. 

These Baruch College students all entered prior to the, open admissions 
policy , having qualified for entrance under past procedures, j All of the 
students in the Fall 1972 sample v;ere young and female, andiexcept for two 
Black and one Oriental student, all the rest vrere white. The Spring sample 
Included three young vihite males. Of the females in the Spring 1972 sample, 
three v/ere Black and one Oriental. Four of the females vrere more mature 
women, including two Black vjom.en vjho had prior experiences as paraprofess- 
ionals in public school classrooms. I'iany, if not most students carry 
another course or tvjo, outside of the education department, during the 
senior year, in addition to student teaching. All student teachers attend 
three-hour weekly seminars at the College. 

I'any of the students contributed to their own support through part- 
time employment in various capacities. Based on considerations of age, 
sex, race and socio-economic levels, the students in these samples appear 
to represent a fair cross-section of the general population of a large 
urban university. 

Training 

Each student teacher received a copy of an 80-page draft of the 
Baruch Behavior Analysis, a booklet which includes the instrument for 
analysis of teaching, as well as instructions, illustrations and practice 
exercises . 

Students in the Spring sample participated in four one-hour training 
sessions early in the semester, as part of their three-hour weekly seminars 
In the fall, training was concentrated in three two-hour sessions for first 
term student teachers, apart from, the seminar, with no additional training 
for second-semester students. Students determined for themselves the 
extent of tjieir mastery of the instrument. 
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It v;as intended that all student teachers \;ould complete three 
analyses of videotaped lessons/ In the Fall sanple^ it v/as only possible 
to complete one lesson per student. In the preceding Spring ^ first- 
semester students completed tTO analyses but raost secpnd-senecter students 
completed only one. Since many young women in the graduating class A/ere 
preocpupied v?ith wedding preparations^ they were unv;illing to complete 
,^i5*^ond lesson analyses. 

Lack of time prevented corrective training. As a result^ some 
misinterpretations vrere only ascertained by checking completed analyses. 
An obvious need for revision in i>rocedures is to determine student mastery 
of the instriunent prior to use Witfei videotapes. 

Revisions in Instrument 

While no major revisions were made in the instrument^ from its use 
in the Spring to its use in the Fall, a number of minor changes were made 
to clarifyr simplify and provide more practice exercises. 

In the interest of simplification/ the number of categories were 
reduced and^ wherever possible ^ were constituted as dichotomies. For 
example, a contrast is made betv^een instruction and management. Instruction 
is separated into teacher transmission and interactive teacher-child 
exchanges. In the management category a further polarization exists 
between classroom and behavior management 
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Instructions for analysis of the data were revised in the direction 
of furth'sr specificity and detail. 

■ ' 1 

Findings 

Student analyses of their videotaped teaching samples v/ere studied 
for transcription accuracyr coding reliability , quantification procedures 
and interpretation of instructions, as well their self-prescriptions for 
improvement. 

Transcription Accuracy 

' Since the student transcription from the videotape constitutes the 
basis for all calculations, the Fall 1972 sample v/as checked for accuracy 
of transcription. Congruence in transcription of pxupil talk vras 100 per 
cent. Of the 37 videotapes checked, there v^ere 395 points at vrhich the 
student transcriptions of teacher talk differed from the researcher's. 
In 177 cases, or 45 percent of all points of difference, there v;as no 
change in the calculation of teacher talk^ because one vford v;as substituted 
for another, v;i thou t changing the coding or calculation. In 45 cases, 
one word was omitted by the Student Coder, v/hich v/ould have increased 
total teacher talk for the 37 students by a weighted total of AS ""Imilarly, 
the Students omitted 49 phrases, v;hich ^K)uld have added 98 to e'' . r^^^ted 
total teacher talk. The 110 sentences omitted by students x^rov; r j4ded 
1,100 to the weighted total teacher talk. Correcting deletio/^i > 
changed sentences or one-word utterances into phrases T70uld hiii \j;r::..:^^\sed 

lighted total teacher talk by 49. The 1,293 addition to totaY y.ed 
_*acher talk would increase average vreighted teacher talk^ per tk^:;i^^-^:s^iptiGn' 
by 35. 
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As shox-m on Table I, average vreighted total teacher talk for 37 ~v-^^--v 
students in the ?all 1972 samples was ^5^. Adding an average of "35 "to 
this figure increases the teacher talk totals by 8 percent, vrhich is the 
extent of undertranscription of teacher talk. 

A detailed analysis of 33 of the 37 Fall 1972 saqiple transcriptions 
indicated that only 2 transcriptions v;ere free of error, as shown on 
Table II. One- third of the students altered 5 or fewer utterances, either 
by deletion, addition or substitution of wording, but on the average only 
8 words per student were changed. Two- thirds of this .group changed 10 
utterances or less, with the remaining one-third shovjing alterations in 
11 to 39 utterances. It should.be noted that deletions greatly out- 
numbered additions and substitutions. 

Intercoder Reliability 

Intercoder reliability vras determined in two ways, comparison of the 
judgments of tv/o trained coders, neither of vjhom is a student, and a 
comparison of the student's ovm coding vrith that of a trained coder. As. 
shovm on Tables III and IV, the tvro trained coders .reached somewhat higher 
-correlations than did the student and the trained coder. It should be 
noted that Table II refers to the Spring 1972 sample of 32 students and 
Table III refers to the Fall 1972 sample of 37 students, although one 
judge is represented on both tables. 

On Tables III and IV intercoder reliability for distribution of 
teacher vs. pupil talk v;as 96 per cent. In coding patterns of teacher 
talk, there VJas higher correlation between trained judges, 8l percent or 
above, than betvreen student and trained judge inhere the correlations v/ere 
from 80 to 8^ percent, except for behavior management, for vxhich the figure 
via's percent. Correlation coefficients for student vs. trained judge 
i\rere much lower than for the two trained judges, in coding types of teacher 
questions, and the constricting vs. non-constricting characteristics of 
teacher responses to children's questions and comments. The tv;o trained 
judges had correlation coefficients ranrjing from 69 to 96, while the 
student vs. trained judge had correlations from zero (for teacher responses 
to 7^1. 

Quantification Procedures 

As noted above, minor changes viere made in instructions for coding 
a vrord, phrase or sen.tence, in the revised instructions used in the Fall 
1972 student teacher sample, chiefly' in clarifying the definition of a 
sentence by adapting a dictionary definition, riote.that a group of words 
coded as a phrase receives a vreight of 2, but if these words are thought 
to constitute a senten'ce, the weight jumps to 10. ^ 
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Types and Distribution of Coding Errors 

If participants make errors , results V7lll be substantially different 
If they err in coding sentences as phrases » rather than phrases as 
^ sentences. As shown on Table V, of the 3? Fall transcriptions analyzed, 
5 students made no Errors in coding for sentence » phrase or one-word 
utterance, 10 erred only in coding phrases as sentences, 8 only In coding 
sentences as phrases, and 1^ made both tjrpes of errors. Very few students 
made more than 3 errors of either type. In fact, a few students made 
large numbers of errors, as indicated on Table V. 

Errors in coding for phrases and sentences were grouped into a few 
charaqteristlc categories, as shown on Table VI and VII » As noted above, 
the d^f Inltipja for a sentence requires a full predicate, and half of all 
errors made miscoding phrases as sentences were due to overlooking the 
lack of a verb, as in, "l/hat else?" Other categories v/ere lack of 
subject, where needed, in complete predicate, lack of subject and 
predicate, and dependent clauses coded as sentences instead of phrases. 

Tvjo categories of Wror accounted for tvfo-thirds of all errors in the 
Fall sample, vihen sentences viere coded as phrases. These tvro categories 
are short sentences, such as "V/hat happened", or sentences with contracted 
verbs, such as, "That's right," 

Weighting Systems 

Two questions about the xirelghtlng of phrases and sentences, in 
quantifying teacher vs, pupil talk, were pursued. The first question 
concerned the vrord count of actual sentences and phrases, and the second 
related to grade level effect on length of sentence or phrase. As sher^m 
on Table VIII, listing mean sentence and phrase; lengths in transcriptions 
selected by random sampling, in the Spring and Fall groups separately^ by 
grade level in vjhlch the student teacher, vxas placed, there seems to be 
some correlation between grade level and mean length of utterance in the 
Spring but not in the Fall transcriptions. A larger sample might show 
otherwise. 

As to mean lisngth of utterance in the small samples shovm on Table 
VIII, it should be noted that in both instances teacher talk sentences 
average 8 v/ords, s^hile phrases average about 3 words per utterance* ^ 
The. mean length of pupil sentences and phrases is not very different from 
that for teachers, in the Fall but not the Spring sample. There were 
some indications in the Spring 1972 sample of a possible correlation 
between length of sentence and grade level. 
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Self Prescriptions 



Student self-presfiriptions for improved teaching are shown on 
Table IX, distributed anong those categories: distribution of teacher-- 
pupil talkr patterns of teacher talk, teacher questions, teacher responses^ 
teacher nonverbal behavior and other kinds of self ^prescriptions. 
Combining the Spring and Fall 1972 sanples, v:ith a total of^ 70 students, 
all but about 8 v»rote insightful and appropriate self -prescriptions for 
inprovement in their teaching. Several v/ere overly critical of their ovm 
performance. 

The largest number of suggestions for inprovement \7ere made by 
students of their questioning techniques. Of the 243 suggestions for 
self -inprovement r 70 or 2.9 percent concerned improved qufectioning skills. 
Many students indicated they should have encouraged morc^ creative and 
complex thinking, by asking more varied or stimulating questions, or 
permitting children to make discoveries on their ovm. There v/ere 48 
suggestions for altering the frequency of teacher talk, primarily to 
encourage pupil involvement, of the 36 suggestions to improve teacher 
responses, the majority v/anted to encourage more pupil evaluation and 
involvement. Included in 'other'' recommendations vrere 15 concerning the 
need for more or better materials, 7 vzhich suggested too many materials 
were used, and 7 indicated pacing v/as either too. fast or too slow. 



Discussion and r.ecommendations 



The Baruch 3ehavior Analysis requires the student to measure and 
prescribe improvement for the amount of teacher and pupil talk and to 
quantify the extent of pupil participation. They also assess and 
recommend improvement for the patterns of teacher talk- the kin-^s of 
questions asked, the types of responses teachers make to students' questions 
and comments, and the quality of the teachers' non-verbal behavior. The 
students also categorize their objectives according to the level of skills, 
knov/ledge, and attitudes they i/ere seeking to develop, to explain how they 
obtained evidence that this had been achieved, and to determine what they 
planned as a follow-up for the lesson. In addition^ students state how 
they determined whether the pupils had the concepts prerequisite for the 
lesson and \7hether the materials vjere adequate to aid the children's 
understandings. 

Problems noted above relate to transcription congruence ^ some forms 
of inter-coder reliability, coding errors anrl weighting considerations. 
It v;as interesting to note that, V7hen students prepared their trans- 
criptions, on first viewing a replay of their videotapes, 

they attempted to improve their performance by omitting some 
teacher talk \\rhich they perceived as redundant, or by rev/ording some 
utterances to improve their questioning -techniques. The extent of such, 
self-censorship, v;hile not sufficient to distort the quantification to 
any substantial extent, indicates the probable gap between intent and 
performance. 

In general, the higher coefficients of correlation betx;een judges, 
than between student and judge, in inter-coder reliability, indicates the 
^^ed for greater mastery by students, either through further training or 
[pmonstration of mastery in coding prior to coding transcriptions. 
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Allocating sufficient time. for such mastery training, prior to videotaping 
and transcription vjould be necessary.- Hov^ever, it is likely that such 
mastery training could obviate the need for written .transcriptions , 
permittinG; coding from videotape without the intervening step of v;riting 
a transcription of the dialogue. Such coding directly from videotape is 
•estimated to reduce the time and labor of a complete analysis by one-half 
to • tiro-thirds . 

Examining the lo\j coefficients of correlation on Table III, 
concerning the congruence ■ of tvro judges in coding convergent and divergent 
questions, and teacher responses as constricting or non-constricting, it 
Was found that there were probably two major reasons. 'One reason x-ias the 
small number of items in these categories, where a small difference 
betvreen judges caused a disproportionate change. in correlation. The other 
reason Was tRat one error, as to type, tended to be' multiplied by 
consistent application. Clarity of definition should tend to reduce the 
second of error. In fact, an attempt vias made to remedy this situation by 
reducing the number -or categories in types of questions. Sinilarly, on 
Table IV, comparing a student judgment vrith a trained observer, loi-; 
correlations on complex convergent quest ions , behavior management and the 
teacher response categories appeared to have the same causes as on Table 
III- ' j 

Coding errors, in distinguishing phrases from sentences, could be 
expected to decrease substantially with mastery training. It is interesting 
that, vjithout such training, errors did not appear large enough to distort 
the results to any substantial degree. 

o The XToights for sentence and phrase were selected because they had 
been used by other researchers, notably Parsons. V/hile the random samples 
of Spring and Fall transcriptions indicate, some overweighting^of sentences, 
and undervreighting of phrases, the difference, in the opinion of the 
vjriters, is not great enough to warrant change. liase of multiplications, 
by current vreights of 1 , 2 and 10 would seem to counterbalance the desire 
for more exact v;eighting. 

As to the effect of grade level placement on mean length of 
utterance, a larger sample might produce more reliable and clearer findings 

It was intended to arrange f or 3. videotapings , and subsequent analysis, 
for each student. Considerations of limited student time, due to attendance 
in other courses and in part-time vrork, . tend to restrict the student time 
available for skill development in self -analysis of student teaching. 
Limited faculty time during the sem^ester, and lack of needed assistance to 
check coding and analyses also lim-ited possibilities to offer feedback to 
students on mas-tery and analysis. The possibility of training students to 
mastery of coding, prior to student teaching, may permit more frequent 
videotaping, live coding without transcript ion, and the application of self- 
prescriptions to succeeding videotapes. - 
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Originally^ it vras intended to offer- students faculty guidance in 
analysis of their mastery and skill development, based on their videotapes. 
It iT'Jas suprising to find out hou insightful student self-prescriptions 
VJere, vjithout faculty guidance. Hovjever, analyses of several students' 
videotapes" indicate that self-prescription vrithout ^^idance or feedback v:as ^ 
not alvjays sufficient for the extent of improvement in teaching needed. 
For example, one student evaluated her nonverbal behavior as attentive, but 
a college supervisor- who vievred"her videotape stated that the student had 
. been oblivious to one of the three children v^ith vjhom she was' working. 
Some students, who thought they were giving discovery lessons, vjere tellln>r 
children all that vias supposed to be discovered. There were several 
videotapes in vjh.ich students vrere teaching concepts vrhich had obviously 
been vrell learned previously, usually because no effort v/as made to assess 
children's levels of understanding. 

The pilot study reported in this paper suggests that many students 
profited from self-analysis of their student teaching behavior as 
represented on videotape. It is likely that these students v;ould have 
f profited even more from faculty feedback „and guidance. Some students, 
who did not' perceive their behavior accurately, needed specific form.s of 
faculty feedback. ^ V;ith mastery of coding skills and vjith live coding, { • 
eliminating time-consuming transcription, more frequent analyses, and | 
prompt feedback, there may be greater development in, skillful teaching ! 
performance. 
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Fall 1972 Student Teacher Codes, Baruch Behavior Analysis: 
Distribution of Student Calculation of i-.'eighted Teacher Talk 

Weipchted Total Teacher Talk Wo. of Students 



200 


299 


5 


300 - 


399 


■ 12 


400 - 


499 


6 


500 - 


599 


10 


600 - 


699 


2 


700 - 


799 


0 


800 - 


899 


1 



900 and over (1^216) 1 

Total 3^, 

T-Jeighted teacher talk per 

student transcription ^15^ 
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Fall 1972 Student Teacher Transcriptions From Videotaped Teachins Samples: 
Comparison of Transcription by Self vs. Trained Graduate Assistant n=33 



Item 
(1) 



Mo.' of Students 
(?.) 



Words deleted, 
added or changed " 

(3) ■ W 
No. -Mean 

(Column (3) 
over 
■ Column (2) ) 



Self-deletions from 
Videotape Transcription; 



5 or less 

6 - 10 

11 - 15 
16-20 

More than 20'^ 

Total ' 



2 
11 

8 

5 
5 
2 

33' 



0 
89 
230 

251 
338 
201 



1.309 



0 
8 
29 

^° 
68 

100 



Self-additions, to 
Videotape Transcription; 



0 

5 
6 
11 
16 



or less 

- 10 

- 1-5 - . - 

- 20 

More than 20-^ 
. Total 



11 
19 
1 
1 
0 
_1 
33 



0 

106. 

13 

28 
0 
60 
207 



0 

6 

13 
28 
0 

6 



Self-chanp:es in VJording; 



0 - ' .12 

5 or less 18 

6 - lO^!- 3 

11-15 0 

16-20 0 

More than 20 ' » 0 



iRefers to utterances or parts of utterance deleted. 
^The highest number vras 39. 
3The highest number was 22. 
The highest number uas 10, 
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TABLE III 



Spring 1972 Student Teacher Codes, Baruch Behavior 
Analysis of Vidoot'-.ped Teachinr-; Gamplesj 
Correlation Coefficient of 2 Coders,- 
Researcher v^; . Graduate Assistant^ ; 



Percent 
Correlation Coefficient n 



1. DISTRIBUTION OF TALK 

Teacher Talk and Pupil. Talk 



96., 



32 



PATTERNS OF TEACHER TALK 

a. Instruction 

b. Q, Q/R, n 

c. Management-Classroom 

d. Management- Behavior 



81 

98 
96 
89 



32 
32 
32 
32 



3. TYPE OF TEACHER QUESTIONS 
a. Routine 
"b. Kemory 

c. Convergent 

d. Diver.erent 



96 
84 

n 
69 



32 
32 
32 
32 



TYPE OF' TEACHER RESPONSES TO 
CHILDREN'S QUESTIONS AND COIiMENTS 

Constricting and Non Constricting 



71 



32 



Mixed moded ANOVA for Parametric Data, 2 treatments. ^ 
The correlatipn coefficient represents the judgment of two_ trained coders , 
neither of vjhom is a student. 



TABLE IV 



Fall 1972 Student Teacher Codes, Baruch Behavior 
Analysis of Videotaped Teaching Samples: Correlation 
Coefficients of 2 Coders, Self vs. lixpert Coder^ 



Percent 
Correlation Coefficient n 



1, DISTRIBUTION OF TALK 

Teacher Talk' and Pupil Talk 



96 



38 



2. PATT3RMS OF TEACHER TALK 
a. Instruction 
b/ Q and Q/H 

c. ilanagement-Classroom 

d. Kanasement-Behavior 



80 
81 



35 
35 
35 
35 



3.. TYPE OF TEACHER QUESTIONS 

a. Convergent- simple 

b. Convergent- complex 

c. Divergent 



7^ 
70 



36 
36 
36 



^', TYPE OF TEACHER RESPONSES TO 

CHILDREN'S QUESTIONS AND COMMENTS 
Constricting and 
Non- cons trie ting 



03 



36 



^Mixed Model ANOVA for Parametric Data, 2 treatments. 
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Fall 1972 Student Teacher Codes, Baruch Behavior Analysis: Distribution 
of Errors in Coding Sentences and Phrases, and Frequency of Errors. 



brrors 

Ho errors 

Errors only in coding phrases as sentences 
Errors only in coding sentences as phrases 

Errors in coding phrases as sentences and sentences as phrases 

Total 



Wo. of 

Students 

5 
10 
8 . 

• 37 



Frequency of errors per student in coding sentences as phrases 
and phraser as sentences • 



Number of errors 



Mo. of students coding 
phrases as sentences 



Wo. of students coding 
s ent enc es as phras es 



0 
1 
2 

3 •• 

5' 
• 6 

■ 7 
8 

9 

More than 9^ 
Total Number of Students 



13 
6 
6 
6 
1 
1 
1 
0 
2 
0 
1 

37 



15 
10 

1 

0 

1 

3 
0 
2 
1 
0 
37 



^The maximum number of errors per stuaent, per type of error. The student 
vjho made .18 errors of one type made only one error of the other type. 
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TABLE VI 



Fall 1972 Student Teacher Codes, Earuch Behavior 
Analysis of Videotaped Teaching Samples: Frequency of 
Errors of Coding, In Coding Phrases as Sentences^ by Category of lirror 



Category 
of Error 

!• Lack of verb, such as, 
"How about a potato?** 



"What else?'*, 



Number 

of Students- 
n=37 



19 



Number 
of Errors 



33 



2« Lack of subject where sentence 
structure requires it, such as, 
*"Want to get your num.ber?", "Taste 
like jello." 



3t Incomplete predicate, such as, 
^"Well, this man was- — ." 



Lack of subject and predicate, \ 

such as, "Very good, Monica," 6 8 

5. Dependent clause, part of larger 
v;hole, starting vrith, "Because", 

"When", "Like." 9 17 

Total of errors 6? 



Is ince one student may make errors in several categories, number of 
Q students cannot be summed, 
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TABLE VII 



Fall 1972 Student Teacher Codes, Baruch Behavior 
Analyses of Videotaped Teaching Samples: Frequency of 
Errors of Coding, in Coding Sentences as Phrases 



Category 
of Error 



Number 
of Students^ 
n=37 



Number 
of Errors 



1. Short sentences, frequently an 

imperative, such as' "Turn around here'\ 
"V/hat happened then." 



13 



27 



2* Word tangles, or false starts, 
starting .sentence vjith unneeded 
words, such as, '^And so", "V/ell, 
no", follov/ed by a complete sentence. 



11 



3. Contracted verbs, such as, "That's 
right", "Ifs true." 



other errors 



15 

8 



Total errors 



27 
18 
83 



^Slnce one student may make errors in several categories, number of 
students cannot be summed. 
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TAbLs VIII 



Fall 1972 Student Teacher Codes, Baruch Behavior 
Analyses: Random Sample of Transcriptions, . 
by Length of Sentence and Phrase 





Teacher Talk 


. ' Pupil 


Talk 


Grade Level 


Sentence 


Phras e 


Sentence 


Phrase 


* A civxiiu.t?x g<a.X ut?ri 


8.1 


2.6 


5.9 


2.3 


Second 


6.8 


5.B 


6.1 


2.2 


Third 


?.l 


2.8 


6.3 


2A 


Fourth 


9.6 


2.5 


15.0 


5.0 


Fourth 


8.8 


2.9 


9.1 


2.2' 


Sixth 


7.5 


2.2 


6.0 


2.6 


Total 


56.. 5 


21 . 1 


55.1 


19.7 


Mean 


8.1 


3.0 ' 


7.? 


2.8 



Spring 1972 Student Teacher Codes, Baruch Behavior \ 
Analyses: Random sample of Transcriptions, 
by Length of Sentence and Phrase 





Teacher 


Talk 


PUDil 


Talk 


Grade- Level 


Sentence 


Phrase 


Sentence 


Phrase 


Prekindergarten 


• 4.9 


2.0 


5.1 


3.4 


Kindergarten 


6.5 


4.0 


6.0 


7.0 , 


First 


9.3 


4.0 


V4.2 - 


3.0 


Second 


7.7 


■6.0 


6.1 j 


4.6 


Fourth 


9.3 


•2.5 


4.3 


4.4 


Fifth 


9.0 ! 


2.3 


7.8 


3.0 


Total 


46.1 


20.8 


•33.5 


25.4 


Mean 


7.7 


3.5 


5.6 ' 


4.2 
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Spring and Fall 1972 Samples Conbined: Gtudent Self Prescriptions 

for Improved Teaching 

Number 
of Students 

TEACHER-TALK - PUPIL TALK 

a. Less Teacher Talk and 

intervention more observation, " 23 

b. Children should have more time 
to think, to use miaterialSf and 

talk about them 10 

c. Shorter or Longer Teacher Sentences 8 

d. Encourage more' complete Pupil 

response and participation 7 



Sub-Total 



2. PATTERN OF TEACHER TALK 

a. Refrain from telling Child 11 
b* Clear concise language and 

less Management 10 

c. Present problems for children 

to solve or encourage them to | 
formulate their ovm \ 7 

d. Give clues and make suggestions 

or made too many ^ 

e. liore approval 2 



Sub-Total 3^ 

3 . TEACH 'SR^ QUESTIONS 

a. Encourage creative or complex 

thinking 12 
b» Permit children to discover on 

their ovjn 11 

c. More variety and better questions 9 

d. More divergent questions 9 

e. Less simple convergent (recall facts) 8 

f. More stimulating questions 7 

g. Questions should be less structured 5 

h. Ask children to predict consequences 5 

i. Designate pupil to respond after 

question is presented 2 
j. Ask questions based on children's 

experiences 2 

Sub-Total 70 
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Table iX Continued 



TEACHER nE?PO:iSE C?\TEGO^.I]' S 

a. Encourage more pupil evaluation 
and involvement 

b. Listen 'nore carefully to children's 
responses 

c. Don^t repeat pupil responses 

d. Encourage children to apply ideas in., 
another setting 

e. Restructure children's language 

f. Reinforce children's thinking 

g. Don't act as sole authority 

Sub-Total 



5. TEACHER tjom_\^RBAL BEflAVIOR 

a. [lore assurance, less nervous 

b. Improve voice quality (louder , 
softer r more variety) 

c. Ilore eye contact 

d. r^ove about and focus attention on all 



Sub-Total 



6. OTHER REC0i^!nET^D2ATI0riS 

a. ilore or better materials required 

b. Too many materials used 

c. Pace too sloi; or fast 

d. Children needed prerequisite 
concepts or had to clo nrelininary 
research to attain concepts in 
this lesson 

e. Children could derive information 
by observing materials 

f . Subject matter taken in smaller steps 

g. Teacher should try out material or 
experiments prior to lesson 

Sub-Total 



Grand -Total 



